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and anecdote. Since the book deals with tradition and not with dogma, 
it is no fault that it does not contribute to dogmatic finality. That it is 
rarely suggestive and stimulating every reader will gratefully attest. 

Clayton R. Bowen 
Meadville Theological School 



ISLAM AS A MISSIONARY RELIGION 1 

Writers on Islam are usually so busy pointing out the defects in the 
character and teachings of Mohammed and in predicting the downfall 
of his religion that they fail to ask themselves why it is that Moham- 
medanism has spread over so many lands and among so many races. 
If this question happens to be raised by them, the ready answer is that 
Islam was spread by the sword. But the serious student of history and 
of missions knows that Islam has spread and is spreading rapidly today, 
far beyond the utmost limits ever reached by Moslem arms. Professor 
Arnold has given us a new edition of his book on Moslem missions. A 
few sentences from the introduction will indicate what the author regarded 
as his task. 

And at the outset the reader should clearly understand that this work is 
not intended to be a history of Muhammadan persecutions but of Muham- 
madan missions — it does not aim at chronicling the instances of forced conver- 
sions which may be found scattered up and down the pages of Muhammadan 
histories. European writers have taken such care to accentuate these, that 
there is no fear of their being forgotten, and they do not strictly come within 
the province of a history of missions. In a history of Christian missions we 
should naturally expect to hear more of the labors of St. Liudger and St. 
Willehad among the pagan Saxons than of the baptisms that Charlemagne 

forced them to undergo at the point of the sword Both in Christianity 

and Islam there have been at all times earnest souls to whom their religion 
has been the supreme reality of their lives, and this absorbing interest in 
matters of the spirit has found expression in that zeal for the communication 
of cherished truths and for the domination of doctrines and systems they have 
deemed perfect, which constitutes the vivifying force of missionary move- 
ments — and there have likewise been those without the pale, who have 
responded to their appeal and have embraced the new faith with a like fervor. 

In a word, Islam was carried, and is being carried, to the Mongols 
and Tartars of Asia, to the numerous races of India and the Farther 
East, to the tribes of the Malay Archipelago, to the Negroes of Africa, 

1 The Preaching of Islam, a History of the Propagation of the Muslim Faith (2d ed.). 
By T. W. Arnold. New York: Scribner, 1913. xvi+467 pages. $3.75. 
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not by the bearers of the sword, but by the bearers of merchandise, who, 
while exchanging their wares, have found time, seven days in the week, 
to invite those«who are not of the faith to accept the one God and his 
prophet. Of course, these men are labeled bigots and fanatics. But 
let us remember that while they were spreading their faith, the traders 
from Christian lands were spreading rum and disease among the back- 
ward races of the globe. 

A reading of this book is bound to raise the question whether Chris- 
tian missionaries would not profit enormously by a careful study of the 
spread of Islam. 

D. D. Luckenbiix 

University of Chicago 



RECENT POPULAR DISCUSSIONS OF RELIGIOUS PROBLEMS 

Apparently all the problems of apologetics are not yet solved, or 
if they have been solved to the satisfaction of the apologists, there is a 
large body of thoughtful people who are either unenlightened or else 
unconvinced. Readers who keep abreast of this literature recognize 
an undiminished activity in this field. It is not so much that old material 
is threshed over — although this is true — as that rapid advances in 
science and philosophy force the apologist to take account of these and 
to show their bearing on the fundamental realities of the Christian 
faith. The approach to this task may be along the line of science, or 
philosophy, or theology. Professor Simpson 1 has in mind those who 
find it difficult to reconcile the inherent spirituality of nature with some 
of the results of modern thought. All the topics treated occupy just 
now the focus of attention and interest — principles of biology, evolution, 
natural selection, variation, heredity, environment, and evolution as 
related to a directive factor, to creation, mentality, morality, evil, and 
immortality. Upon the matters which are purely scientific, one feels 
that he speaks with authentic knowledge. On the other hand, where 
he touches ethics or questions distinctively theological, if he appears to 
draw more upon others for his material, he is to be congratulated on 
the choice of those on whom he relies. The chapter on "The Influence 
of Science upon Religious Thought" is of special value; the same may 
be said of the two chapters on the principles of biology as describing 
the characteristics of living things. One who could take his view of 
miracles would be relieved of the general objections raised against 

1 The Spiritual Interpretation of Nature. By J. Y. Simpson. New York and 
London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1913. xv+383 pages. $1 . 50 net. 



